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1.—THE DRAFT CONVENTION FOR DISARMAMENT. 
HE Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
I concluded its work on December 9th with the signature of a 
Draft Convention for the limitation and reduction of arma- 
iments, which has taken five years to prepare. The Convention was 
accompanied by a Report, which reviewed the werk of the Commission 
since its first session in 1926, and placed on record all the observations 
und reservations made by the various delegations during the prepara- 
tion of the final text. This text may not appear, at first sight, to 
represent the achievement of very much in the direction of the 
reduction or limitation of armaments, but it should be remembered 
that the Commission was constituted simply as a drafting committee, 
to prepare a plan according to which each nation might in the future 
limit or reduce its armaments, and to provide the plenary Disarmament 
Conference with the technical machinery with which to work in its 
task of bringin, wbout actual reductions in the existing and future 
armaments of the principal Powers. The first step, at least, has 
now been taken, and the adoption of the Convention places in the 
hands of the Disarmament Conference a scheme by which disarmament 
may be carried out equally and simultaneously, and which establishes 
criteria enabling each country to know that the reductions made by 
others is equivalent to its own. 

The Convention is divided into six parts, and contains in all 
60 Articles. The first of these establishes the principle of the 
reduction of armaments as the aim to be followed, and reads :— 

“~The High Contracting Parties agree to limit, and, so far as possible, 
to reduce their respective armaments as provided in the present 

Convention.” 

The Report points out that the representatives of a number of 
Governments, while accepting the principle here laid down, desired 
to state that the reduction of all or some of the categories of arma- 
ilents was not possible for them, their present armaments being far 
trom sufficient to guarantee national safety. 


PERSONNEL. 

Articles 2, 3 and 4 provide for the limitation of cifectives, and 
are followed by tables in which the totals of armed effectives in 
land, sea and air forces are to be filled in, both in respect of regular 
army and other formations and of formations ** organised on a military 
basis,” such as police forces, Customs officials, forest guards, ete. 
Article 2 reads :— 

“The average daily effectives in the land, sea and air armed forces 
and formations organised on a military basis of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall not exceed, in each of the categories of effectives 
defined in the tables annexed to this chapter, the figure laid down for 
such party in the corresponding column of the said tables.” 
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Article 3, by providing that the average daily effectives were to 
be reckoned by dividing the total number of days’ duty in each 
year by the number of days in each year, lays it down, clearly, that 
the limitation and reduction of effectives applies only to effectives 
in service, 

LAND FORCEs. 

Tables 1, Il and III deal with armed land forces, at home and 
overseas, separately, and contain separate columns to show the totals 
of officers and professional soldiers.(‘) In regard to the division 
between home and oversea forces the German and Italian delegations 
made a reservation that :— 

“for the purposes of the reduction and limitation of armaments, the 
importance of the forces and materials which one contracting party 
assigns to its oversea territory may vary, in relation to another con- 
tracting party, by reason of the geographical situation of its territory 
in relation to the home territories of the two contracting parties. 
Consequently, one contracting party will have every reason to regard the 
oversea forces of another contracting party as forming part of the latter's 
home forces, if the proximity of the oversea territories in relation to the 
home territories of the two parties justifies such an assumption.” 

In addition, the German delegation made a reservation on the 
whole of Part I of the Convention, pointing out that it contained 
no stipulation for the reduction or limitation of trained reserves, 
either directly or by a reduction in the number of the annual con- 
tingent, or by a strict determination of the period of active service. 
Nor did the stipulations provide for any method by which the effectives 
of conscript armies and professional effectives, whose military value 
is naturally not capable of comparison, could be reduced to comparable 
units of calculation. 

PERIOD OF SERVICE. 


The next point dealt with is period of service, as to which Article 5 
provides that the limitations adopted apply only to effeetives recruited 
by conscription. Article 6 definitely stipulates that limitations 
shall be placed on periods of service, and makes them applicable to 
the land, sea and air forces ; and Article 8 provides for an exception, 
which allows the limits for the period of service to be exceeded ‘* in so 
far as, owing to a falling-off in the number of births, such an increase 
may be necessary to enable the maximum total number of effectives 
fixed by the tables . . . to be attained.” This exception is intended 
to obviate the disadvantage that would ensue in the case of certain 
countries from a reduction of the birth rate as a consequence of 
the war. 

A German proposal was considered, providing that the annual 
contingents should be limited in numbers, as well as the period of 
their service, but was defeated by twelve votes to six. 


(1) Lord Cecil has ;ointed out that by the limitation of these two elements of land 
forces, taken in conjunction with the limitation of the total effectives, they had 
inferentially limited the number of conscripted soldiers. 
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MATERIAL. 


Part II of the Convention deals with material. The principle 
of indirect limitation was adopted by sixteen votes to three in the 
Commission, and the result was embodied in Article 10, which reads :— 

“The annual expenditure of each High Contracting Party on the 
upkeep, purchase and manufacture of war material for land armaments 
shall be limited to the figures laid down for such party, and in accordance 
with the conditions prescribed in the annex . . . to this Article.” 

Articles 11 to, 23 inclusive repeat the provisions of the London 
Naval Treaty as regards the limitations in the tonnage of capital 
ships, aircraft carriers and submarines, the rules for replacement 
and for transfers of tonnage between categories, etc., but they must 
be referred to more fully under naval armament material. 


LAND ARMAMENT MATERIAL. 


As regards land armament material a German proposal was put for- 
ward providing for the limitation both of material in service and in 
reserve, but this was opposed by Italy and Japan, as well as by France. 
After prolonged discussion, a vote taken on the proposal resulted in nine 
for and nine against it, with seven abstentions. Eventually the method 
of budgetary or indirect limitation was adopted, while at the same 
time the Commission approved unanimously the principle that there 
should be the fullest possible interchange of information respecting 
armaments between the parties to the Convention. 

With a view to facilitating the work of budgetary limitation, 
the Committee of Budgetary Experts was asked to inquire into 
the means by which this could be carried out, and to report to the 
Commission as soon as possible. 

On the question as to the relative advantages of the direct and 
indirect methods of limitation both the British and the United States 
delegations made important statements. The former is reproduced 
in the Report, paragraph 101, and reads :— 

“The British delegation were ready to admit that direct limitation 
may, in theory, be the most effective and the most obvious system, but 
feared that this method of limitation would, in practice, prove unsatis- 
factory. Even if adequate definitions and categories could be established, 
it would be impossible to impose on all countries such a system of 
verification and control as to give the assurance that the limitation would 
be properly observed.(?) The British delegation had hoped that it might 
be possible to limit directly the larger weapons such as big guns and 
tanks, but here again similar difficulties would be encountered. They would 
be prepared to accept any practical scheme for direct limitation of the 
more important weapons that would offer any prospect of general accept- 
ance and reasonable effectiveness. It may be that the Governments at 
the Disarmament Conference wil! be able to find such a scheme. In the 
circumstances, the British delegate advocated the adoption of the indirect 





(2) Lord Cecil pointed out the great practical difficulties in the way of limiting rifles 
and machine guns, the weapons which, in war, killed a very much larger number of men 
than did heavy guns and tanks. 
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method of budgetary limitation. The British delegation recognise that 
such a method is not so complete ; but, so far as it goes, it is, they feel, 
more effective and more reliable. Budgetary expenditure, in all the more 
important countries, is subject to a number of checks and controls, and 
cannot to any serious extent be evaded. Moreover, it has the additional 
advantage that it may serve to arrest competition in the development 
and perfection of weapons.” 

The U.S. delegation were unable to accept the system of budgetary 
limitation, but stated that they did not wish their attitude to constitute 
an obstacle to agreement on the part of other Powers. They therefore 
stated that they were prepared to apply, as far as they were themselves 
concerned, direct limitation instead of indirect limitation, provided 
that some practical budgetary method were generally agreed upon 
which would be sufficiently detailed and precise to constitute an 
effective means of limitation. 

Finally, the German delegation made a general reservation in 
regard to this Article 10, since, “‘ notwithstanding its extraordinary 
importance, the material in service and in reserve of land armed 
forces and of land formations organised on a military basis is only 
covered-—contrary to the method applied to naval and air armaments 
—by limitation of expenditure, and not by a reduction and limitation 
of specific articles and of numbers. . .” 


NAVAL ARMAMENT MATERIAL. 


A separate chapter deals with naval armament material. The 
first three Articles, Nos. 11, 12 and 13, should be considered together, 
and they embody the following system of limitation :— 

(1) Limitation of the total (global) tonnage of each High Contracting 
Party, with the exception of the tonnage of certain vessels referred to 
in Annexes 1 and 2 (exempt and special vessels classed as such in the 
Naval Treaty). 

(2) Distribution of total (global) tonnage. 

(3) Power of transferring tonnage from one category to another. 

The following rules were adopted unanimously, and appear as 
the introduction to the table provided for showing the transfer of 
tonnage :— 

(1) Account must be taken of the special circumstances of each Power, 
and of the classes of ships involved in the transfer. 

(2) Powers whose total tonnage does not exceed (say) 100,000 tons 
will have full freedom of transfer as regards surface ships. 

(3) As regards the other Powers, the amount of the transfer should 
vary in inverse ratio to the amount of the total (global) tonnage of each 
of them. 

In accepting these rules as the key to the manner in which this 
table is to be filled in the British delegation explained that they 
regarded the first rule as governing the other two, in so far as the 
question of transfer is concerned. The United States representative 
stated that, in accepting the three rules, his delegation assumed that 
the application of Rule 3 was not intended to apply to Powers which 
are signatories of the Washington and London Treaties, 
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The statement of the Italian delegation should perhaps be quoted 
in full. It reads :— 

“ Like the British delegation we consider that the basic criterion for 
the application of transfers should be that which was enunciated in 
principle No. 1. When this principle has to be applied in practice, we 
should make no difficulty in according complete liberty of transfer from 
the class of submarines to that of light surface vessels, e.g., destroyers 
and small cruisers. On the other hand, I desire to state now that we 
should oppose transfers in the opposite direction—that is to say, from the 
class of light surface vessels to that of submarines.” 

As regards the other Articles of this chapter it should be remarked 
that the Soviet delegation proposed that the tonnage limit for capital 
ships should be fixed at 10,000 tons, and the limit for gun calibres at 
12 inches. Several delegations also recommended that the Conference 
should either abolish capital ships altogether or should reduce their 
maximum tonnage. The Commission confined itself, however, to 
inserting—by way of illustration only—the figures given in the text 
proposed by the Powers signatory to the Washington Treaty, 
fixing the tonnage limit for capital ships at 35,000 tons, and the limit 
for gun calibres at 16 inches. 

The other Articles of the draft submitted by the Powers which 
took part in the London Naval Conference were adopted by the 
Commission without discussion, it being understood that the figures 
contained in these Articles were only given by way of illustration, and 
that the adoption of the Articles in no way involved the adoption of 
the numerical data. 

Articles 15, 16 and 17 provide for the limitation of the tonnage of 
aircraft carriers and of the number and size of their guns ; also for the 
limitation of the displacement of submarines and of the calibre of 
their guns. The other Articles in this chapter deal with technical 
matters rather than with matters of principle, with the exception of 
Article 24, which provides for the limitation of the annual expenditure 
of each contracting party on the upkeep, purchase and manufacture 
of war material for naval armaments. 


AIR ARMAMENT MATERIAL. 

Articles 25 and 26 provide for the limitation of air material in 
service by means of two tables, one for armed forces and the other for 
formations organised on a military basis. The standard of limitation 
in the case of aeroplanes is, first, the number, and secondly, the total 
horse-power. In the case of dirigibles it is the number, total horse- 
power and total volume. 

The German delegation made a reservation on the ground that 
reduction and limitation do not apply to the aggregate of war material, 
and that in its view the countries are left free to increase their stocks 
of aircraft not yet put together, and to arrange their air armaments 
as they please, without exceeding the limits fixed by the Convention. 

Article 28 deals with the problem of the relations between civil 
and military aviation. It was necessary to avoid any provision 
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capable of obstructing the development of civil aviation, but a form 
of words was found which was considered to remove the danger that 
Governments might prescribe the embodying of military features in 
the construction of civil aviation material. It is also provided that 
civil aviation enterprises should not be required to employ personnel 
specially trained for military purposes, and air lines principally 
established for military purposes are not to be subsidised. 

The British delegation attempted to secure the insertion of an 
Article under which the contracting parties would agree to limit their 
annual expenditure on the maintenance, purchase and manufacture 
of material for air armaments, but the proposal was rejected by six 
votes to five, with thirteen abstentions. The Report places on record the 
delegation’s particular regret at the failure to adopt budgetary 
limitation, since without it, it is feared that the air arm, potentially 
the most destructive of civilisation, will be the most free for 
competitive international development. 


BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE. 


The question of limitation of expenditure on land armament 
material was dealt with by Article 10, which has been quoted above, 
Article 29 provides for overhead budgetary limitation in the following 
words :— 

“The total annual expenditure of each of the High Contracting 
Parties on his land, sea and air forces and formations organised on a 
military basis shall be limited to the figure laid down for such party 
and in accordance with the conditions prescribed in the Annex.” 

(This annex will be drawn up after receipt of the report of the 
Committee of Budgetary Experts, who met to begin their work on 
December 11th.) 

EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION. 


Article 30 provides for the exchange of information each year in 
regard to the average daily number of effectives reached during the 
preceding year in the land, sea and air armed forces and formations 
organised on a military basis. Twelve model tables are attached, 
showing separately land forces at home and overseas, naval forces, 
air forces, armed formations of all three kinds, and so on. The 
Commission did not see its way to propose limitation by territories of 
the armed forces stationed in the various overseas territories, but 
accepted the principle of publicity with regard to their distribution, 
this publicity, however, being confined to land forces. 

The German delegation made a reservation on the ground that the 
tables do not provide for publicity regarding trained reserves and the 
figure of the annual contingent. It must be remarked, however, 
as regards the latter point, that by Article 31 the contraeting parties 
undertake to communicate to the League Secretariat each year the 
number of youths who have compulsorily received preparatory military 
training during the previous year. 
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Article 33 deals with expenditure, and provides that full information 
shall be furnished ‘‘ showing by categories of materials the total actual 
expenditure in the course of the year on the upkeep, purchase and 
manufacture of war materials of the land and sea forces . “ 
This Article was adopted by nine votes to seven, but the principle of 
publicity was not extended to cover war materials of the air forces. 
Owing to this the German delegation made a reservation pointing out 
that, in order to be effective, publicity should be given to the total 
of the land and air material, and of non-floating material of the navies, 
and that this information should be published by categories and 
numbers. 

Articles 34 and 35 provide for the exchange of information regarding 
ull vessels constructed (except in the case of those exempt from limita- 
tion altogether), and regarding merchant vessels strengthened to 
enable them to carry guns. 

Publicity as to the numbers and horse-power of aircraft, corres- 
ponding to the limitation of air material stipulated in Articles 25 and 
26, is provided for by Article 36. Finally, publicity in respect of civil 
aviation is also provided for by Article 37, by which each contracting 
party is to furnish the League with particulars of all aeroplanes and 
dirigibles and of the amounts spent on civil aviation by the Government 
and by loyal authorities. 


CHEMICAL ARMS. 


This part consists of only one Article, No. 59, by which the 
contracting parties ‘“‘ undertake, subject to reciprocity, to abstain 
from the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or similar gases, and 
of all analogous liquids, substances or processes.” They also undertake 
to abstain from the use of all bacteriological methods of warfare. 
It is to be remarked that the latter undertaking is not subject to 
reciprocity. The German delegation expressed the opinion that the 
effect of prohibiting the use of chemical weapons would be incomplete 
unless it referred also to preparations for the use of those weapons ; 
for example, the instruction of troops. 


PERMANENT DISARMAMENT COMMISSION. 


Article 40 provides for the setting up, at the seat of the League of 
Nations, of a Permanent Disarmament Commission “ with the duty 
of following the execution of the present Convention.’ Its members 
shall not represent their Governments, and they shall be appointed 
for a fixed term of years and be re-eligible. The Commission will 
meet annually, but may be called in extraordinary session should 
circumstances make this advisable. Each member will have only one 
vote, and all decisions will be taken by a simple majority of the votes 
of those present. Minority reports may, however, be drawn up, and 
each member will be entitled to require that account shall be taken 
of any opinions or suggestions put forward by him, if necessary in the 
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form of a separate report. Other details of the constitution and 
working of the Commission are embodied in Articles 42-46 inclusive. 
Articles 47, 48 and 49 specify the conditions under which the 
Commission is to draw up and publish its reports. 


OTHER PROVISIONS. 


It was found necessary to provide for the possibility that Powers 
signatory to the Convention might find themselves in a situation 
when it was impossible for them to carry out its terms, and Article 50 
accordingly gave contracting Powers the right, on certain conditions, 
to suspend any provisions of the Convention if a change of 
circumstances constituted a menace to their national security. 

Articles 51 and 52 provide the means for bringing to the notice 
of the Permanent Commission complaints as to non-fulfilment of the 
provisions of the Convention, and establish the principle that any 
violation of its terms is a matter of concern to all the contracting 
parties. 

A further important principle is embodied in Article 53. This 
provides that— 

“the Convention shall not affect the provisions of previous treaties 
under which certain of the contracting parties have agreed to limit their 
land, sea or air armaments, and have thus fixed in relation to one another 
their respective rights and obligations in this connection.” 

This stipulation was the subject of reservations by the German 
delegation, which viewed it with suspicion on the ground that for 
Germany to accept it would be tantamount to a renewal of her 
signature of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
delegation accordingly stated that, in so far as Article 53 does not 
refer to the Washington and London Treaties, they would vote against 
the Draft Convention as a whole. The draft, they considered, excludes 
essential elements from the limitation and reduction of land armaments, 
and instead of leading to real disarmament will serve only to conceal 
the real state of armaments, or will even allow armaments to be 
increased. 

The remaining Articles make provision for the reference to the 
Permanent Court at The Hague of disputes as to matters of inter- 
pretation or application, for ratification of the Convention and deposit 
of the instruments with the League Secretariat, for the fixing of the 
period for which it shall remain in force, with re-examination at stated 
intervals, and for the right to denounce it by any of the contracting 
parties in certain specified circumstances. 

In conclusion, the Report states that the Commission was only 
authorised to establish a Draft Convention “ or, it would perhaps be 
more accurate to say, the framework of the future Convention.” In 
the view of some of the participating delegations, the draft has 
serious shortcomings, but, as a Continental newspaper expressed it, 
“ce document a une grande vertu, qui est dexister.” Briefly, the 
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achievements of the Commission may be enumerated as (1) the accept- 
ance of the principle of budgetary limitation; (2) the acceptance 
of the principle of limitation of the period of service ; (3) the agreement 
to set up a Permanent Disarmament Commission ; (4) the agreement 
to limit the number of effectives in land, sea and air forces, and (5) 
the acceptance of the method of naval limitation embodied in the 
London Naval Treaty. On the other side, the main shortcomings 
may be described as (1) the omission of any provision for including 
trained reserves in the totals of the effectives of conscription 
countries ; (2) the failure to limit directly the material of armies 
or navies; except in so far as, in the case of navies, the London 
Naval Treaty has already effected a measure of limitation ; (3) the 
failure to limit the cost of material of air forces. The number of 
aircraft are to be subject to limitation, but not their size or 
efficiency ; nor is there to be any limitation of their spare parts. 


H. L. 





IIl.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 
December 6th.—Signature of Treaty with Esthonia. (See Esthonia.) 


Austria. 


December 3rd.—In response to the request of the President Dr. Ender 
resumed his attempts to form a Cabinet and succeeded in doing so, with 
Dr. Schober as Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Juch as 
Minister of Finance, Herr Vaugoin as Minister of Defence, and Herr Winkler 
as Minister of the Interior. The latter belonged to Dr. Schober’s bloc. No 
members of the Heimwehr were included. 

December 4th.The new Government presented itself to Parliament, 
ber cate Herr Eldersch, a Social-Democrat, President of the National 

ouncil. 


Brazil. 

December 12th.—Senhor Pimentel was appointed to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

The Government issued a decree extending the moratorium for a further 
60 days. 

December 15th. Measures were taken by the provisional Government to 
restrict immigration, which was to be closed to foreigners without capital 


as from January Ist, 1931. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

December 5th.—Chiang Kai-shek left Nanking for Kiukiang and Hankow 
to take personal charge of the operations against the Communists in Hupeh, 
Hunan and Kiangsi. He offered to pardon all who renounced Communism 
and laid down their arms. 

December 10th.._Numerous petitions were stated to be reaching Nanking 
urging the Government to take military action against the Communists in 
the Yangtze Valley. In Hunan and Kiangsi 150,000 people were reported 
to have been murdered and in the latter province over 100,000 houses 
destroyed. A band of 10,000 Communists from the same province were 
invading northern Kwangtung and had captured Namyung. 

December 12th.—The State Council adopted the final draft of the new 
Customs tariff, to come into operation on January Ist, 1931. The duty ona 
number of luxury articles was raised to 42.5 per cent. 


Cuba. 


December 1\1th.The President issued a decree again suspending Con 
stitutional guarantees throughout the island. Several collisions occurred 
between the police and students in Havana. 

December 13th..Unrest was reported to be spreading, especially in 
intellectual circles, and many academic leaders and journalists were stated 
to have been arrested. 

December 15th.—The demand for the resignation of President Machado 
was understood to be growing in scope and strength. 
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Czechoslovakia. 

December 16th.—The Trade Treaty with Hungary concluded in 1927 
expired, having been abrogated in June by the Government, which could not 
agree to the Hungarian demands. The general tariffs, many of which were 
three times as high as the Treaty tariffs, accordingly came into operation. 


Egypt. 

December 4th.— The Court of Cassation, the highest tribunal in the country, 
decided that the laws enacted without Parliamentary sanction during the 
Premiership of Mahomed Pasha Mahmud in 1928-29 were to be considered 
as legal. 

December 8th.—T he new party, called “ el Shaab,” or People’s Party, held 
its first general meeting and elected Sidky Pasha as its leader. 


Finland. 

December 13th..-General Wallenius and other officers were acquitted on 
the charge of abducting Dr. Stahlberg on October 14th, 1930. 

December 15th.—A large number of Finnish and Russian Communists 
were arrested, including leading Soviet agents and Soviet officers. 


Esthonia. 
December 6th.—_A Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan was signed at 
Tallinn. 


France. 

December 4th.—The Govetnment was defeated in the Senate by 147 votes 
to 139, on a motion introduced by the Socialist-Radical group. M. Tardieu 
refused to accept the motion and announced that he would make the vote 
a question of confidence. On losing this he handed his resignation to the 
President. 

December 5th._Rectifications in the Senate vote reduced the Government's 
adverse majority to three. 

December 6th.—M. Poincaré having intimated his inability to consider 
the acceptance of the Premiership owing to ill-health, the President invited 
M. Barthou to form a Cabinet. M. Barthou belonged to the Republican- 
Democratic Left. 

Order of the Hague Court re Savoy Free Zones and District of Gex. (See 
Permanent Court of International Justice.) 

December Tth—M. Barthou announced that he was unable to form a 
Cabinet, owing to the refusal of the Socialist-Radicals to co-operate in any 
Government in which the Right Centre Republican-Democratic Union was 
included. (The latter had 87 members in the Chamber.) On the other 
hand, M. Tardieu (whose collaboration M. Barthou wished to enlist) refused 
to abandon the majority which had supported him during his term of office 
and of this majority the Republican-Democrats, under M. Marin, formed a 
very important part. 

December 8th.—The President invited M. Pierre Laval to form a Cabinet. 

December 9th.—The Radical party in the Chamber passed a resolution 
declaring that the Radicals would not join any Government of which M. Tardieu 
was a member. 
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December 10th._—M. Laval announced that he was unable to form a Cabinet. 
He had offered the Radicals six seats in the Government—four Ministries 
and two Under-Secretaryships—but the offer was unanimously refused 
by a joint meeting of Radical senators and deputies owing to M. Laval’s 
expressed determination to include M. Tardieu in the Cabinet. 

The “Social and Radical Left” group, of which M. Franklin-Bouillon 
was the leader, passed a resolution that it was undesirable that M. Tardieu 
should be a member of the new Government. (The group had only 17 members 
and its political tendencies were neither Social, Radical nor Left.) It was 
understood that the real obstacle to agreement between the Socialist-Radicals 
and M. Tardieu was the continued existence in the Chamber of an undefeated 
majority favourable to the ex-Premier and hostile to the Radicals. 

December 11th.—The President asked M. Théodore Steeg to form a Govern- 
ment. (M. Steeg was a Senator belonging to the Democratic Left, which 
corresponded to the Socialist-Radical group in the Chamber.) 

The Right-Centre group of Republicans of the Left in the Chamber, 
to which M. Tardieu belonged, passed a resolution denouncing the campaign 
against him and declaring their confidence in him. 

December 12th._Following on the passing of a resolution of entire con- 
fidence in him passed by the Socialist-Radicals, M. Steeg accepted the task 
of forming a Government. 

December 13th.—M. Steeg formed a Government with M. Briand as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; M. Germain-Martin, Minister of Finance; M. Cheron, 
Minister of Justice; M. Leygues, Minister of the Interior; M. Barthou, 
Minister of War; M. Sarraut, Minister of Marine, and M. Painlevé, Minister 
for Air. 

This followed on the decision of the Radical group to allow M. Steeg 
complete liberty of action. Seven of the new Ministers were members of 
the Radical party, and two (MM. Briand and Painlevé) of the “ Socialist- 
Republican’’ group in the Chamber. The Right-Centre was represented 
by three Senators and three deputies who were merabers of the group of 
“Republicans of the Left” (M. Tardieu’s party). The most important 
posts (Justice, Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance and War) were held by 
senators or deputies of the Centre, who, however, joined the Cabinet without 
the consent of their groups, so that officially only parties of the Left were 
represented. 


Germany. 

December 3rd.—A number of Nazis, variously estimated at from 200 to 
350, were arrested at a country estate near Breslau where they were found 
to have a store of arms and ammunition. 

The Reichstag re-assembled to consider the Budget for 1931 and the 
Government Decree of December Ist. The Minister of Finance explained 
that the expenditure in the ordinary budget, which totalled 10,687 million 
marks (£534,350,000), had been cut down by 1,153 millions, and that in the 
extraordinary budget by 272 millions (a total reduction of over £71 millions). 
The Budget balanced at 10,687 millions, which figure the Decree of 
December Ist laid it down it must not exceed in 1932 and 1933. 

The text was published of the Government's Note to the League calling 
attention to the incidents during the elections in Polish Upper Silesia which 
were considered to constitute a violation of the Geneva Convention of 
May 15th, 1922. 
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December 4th.—Serious rioting occurred at Hamburg, Leipzig, Chemnitz 
and elsewhere following on attempts of the police to break up Communist 
demonstrations. 

December 5th.—The Chancellor, in asking the Reichstag to accept the 
emergency Decree of December Ist, uttered a strong warning as to the 
probable consequences of rejecting it. 

December 6th——On a vote in the Reichstag on a National-Socialist, 
Nationalist, and Communist motion to repeal the Decree of December Ist, 
the Government secured a majority of 38 (292 votes to 254). The Agrarian, 
Landvolk and the Economic Party voted with the Nationalists, etc. 

Economic, Nationalist and Communist motions expressing lack of con- 
fidence in the Government were defeated by 291 votes to 255. The Reichstag 
also decided, by a majority of 65 (298 to 233) that a National-Socialist motion 
of confidence in the Government was not permissible, on the ground that it 
was not meant seriously and was therefore contrary to the rules of the House. 

According to estimates collected by the Statistical Department of the 
(rovernment, the total foreign indebtedness of Germany in the form of capital 
invested in the country, amounted to between 27,100 million and 28,100 
million marks, of which from 10,800 to 11,800 millions represented short- 
dated indebtedness. The total value of German investments abroad was 
estimated to be between 8,800 million and 10,800 million marks. 

December 12th.—A Supplementary Note was sent by the Government to 
the League Secretariat giving details of additional cases in which it was 
claimed Germans were ill-treated by Poles during the elections in Upper 
Silesia. 

Ratification of the Treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 


Great Britain. 

December 3rd.—Speaking in Parliament the First Lord of the Admiralty 
said that the naval construction programme for 1929 had been held over until 
after the London Naval Conference, and vessels of that programme had, there- 
fore, not been ordered towards the end of the financial year 1929, as they 
otherwise would have been. Accordingly, in the current financial year, 
ending March 31st, 1931, one 6-inch gun cruiser, one leader and one destroyer 
had been commenced. The vessels of the 1930 programme would be ordered 
before the end of the financial year, as provided for in the Navy Estimates, 
1930. They comprised three 6-inch gun cruisers, one leader and eight 
destroyers. 

A White Paper, Cmd. 3731, was issued, giving the text of the correspon- 
dence between the Colonial Office and the elected members of the Legislative 
Council of Rhodesia on the Government’s Memorandum on Native Policy 
in Kast Africa of June 27th, 1930. 

December 8th.—In reply to questions in Parliament Mr. Henderson said 
that, according to communications received from the Ambassador at Moscow, 
the Soviet Government had stated that no decrees relating to organised 
dumping of Soviet produce had been issued or were even in draft. As regards 
the trial of eight professors in Moscow, the Soviet Government had explained 
that during the trial the Public Prosecutor and the Court had “ paid almost 
no attention ”’ to the charges of British complicity in the counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy, which the authorities had been unable to prevent the accused 
from confessing. The Soviet Government had also refrained from commenting 


on these charges. 
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On the subject of broadcasts from Moscow which had been regarded as an 
incitement to the working-classes in other countries to revolt against 
Government authority, the Soviet had explained that these were the 
uncensored production of the Central Union of Trade Unions, made from 
a station handed over to that body. The Foreign Commissar himself could 
see nothing improper in a message containing “ only anti-war propaganda,” 
which, he would have thought, must have been quite inoffensive to the 
British Government. Nevertheless, since the Trade Union Council had not 
been intended to send out such messages, the undesirability of sending any 
more would be impressed upon it. 

December 12th. The Stationery Office published a Blue Book, Cmd. 3718, 
giving appendices to the summary and proceedings of the Imperial Conference, 
in continuation of Cmd. 3717, and containing the texts of the speeches at the 
plenary sessions. 

The Interim Report was published of Sub-Committee No. 1 (Federal 
Structure) of the Indian Round Table Conference. 

December 13th.—It was announced that with the payment of £18,878,000 
to the United States Treasury, the total payments to the U.S.A. since the 
funding of the British debt amounted to £257,150,000, of which £40,400,000 was 
on account of repayment of principal, the balance being interest. The 
amount outstanding had been reduced to £879,600,000. 

December 15th.—The Foreign Secretary informed the House of Commons 
that the Ambassador in Moscow had pointed out to the Soviet Government 
that their reply to the representations made regarding the trial of the eight 
professors failed to deal with the point that the comments of their Public 
Prosecutor had appeared in the indictment as the official view of the part 
played by the British Government in the alleged intervention conspiracy, 
and that the Soviet Government could not refuse responsibility for these 
comments. ‘To this the Soviet Commissar had replied that the Government 
had not given instructions to the Public Prosecutor, nor could it demand 
that he should ignore investigatory materials, of whatever nature they 
might be. The Prosecutor could not ignore the statements of the accused, 
and he had taken action on them in his commentaries. 

Mr. Henderson concluded by saying that the Ambassador had been 
instructed to express to the Commissar the dissatisfaction felt by the 
Government at the attitude of the Soviet Government in the matter. 

The text of a letter, dated December 11th, addressed by Sir Hilton 
Young to the Prime Minister, enclosing a translation of statements 
made by three escaped Russian prisoners from the Archangel timber camp 
was published in the Press. According to the statement camps had been 
established in various parts of the U.S.8S.R. containing between 150,000 and 
200,000 workers whose conditions of life were virtually those of slaves and 
convicts. 

Mr. MacDonald’s reply, in which he stated he was having the matter 
looked into, was also published. 

The Provincial Constitution Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference 
adopted its Report, which was published. The Sub-Committee (No. 11) was 
appointed to consider the powers of the Provincial Legislatures in India, and 
the constitution, character, powers and responsibilities of the Provincial 
Executives. The Report recommended the abolition of dyarchy in favour of 
a unitary Executive responsible to the Legislature and a system of joint 
responsibility of Ministers. The Legislatures should be enlarged and should 
consist almost wholly of elected members, with the possible exception of a 
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strictly limited proportion of non-officials nominated by the Governor to 
secure the representation of groups unable to return their own members 
through the polls. 


Italy. 


December 3rd.—An official communiqué was issued, giving the names 
of 28 persons recently arrested on charges of anti-Fascist activities, and 
referring to other arrests also. The police were reported to have discovered 
a secret anti-Fascist organisation, and a Communist plot. 

December 12th.—The Chamber approved a Bill providing for the dis- 
continuance of September 20th as a national holiday, in view of the settlement 
of the Lateran question, and the substitution of February 11th, the date of 
the signature of the Vatican Treaty. 


Hungary. 

December 9th.—Dr. Walko, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, resigned, and 
was succeeded by Count Julius Karolyi. 

December 16th.—Denunciation of Trade Treaty with Czechoslovakia. 
(See Czechoslovakia.) 


League of Nations. 

December 5th.—The Preparatory Commission completed the examination 
of the draft Convention and adopted it without a vote. 

December 6th.— The Commission examined the second part of the Report 
dealing with effectives and material which was to accompany the Draft 


Convention, and the German delegate urged the insertion of a statement that 
his delegation reserved the right to submit to the Disarmament Conference 
any proposal of a nature to realise the German views on the reduction of 
armaments. There were a number of important reservations on the part 
of various Governments, and the Soviet delegation circulated a memorandum 
objecting to the creation of a permanent commission for disarmament con- 
nected with the League. The same delegation also objected to the 
‘ sanctification ’’ of the Washington and London Naval Treaties. 

December 9th.—The Commission terminated its work by adopting its 
Report, for presentation to the Council in January, 1931. 

An Article was included accepting reservations to the Convention by 
Esthonia, Latvia, Finland, Poland and Rumania, until the accession of the 
U.S.S.R. to the Convention should have been secured, on the ground that 
these countries could not undertake to disarm as long as Russia did not do so. 

Count Bernstorff said he accepted the Report because it contained all the 
German reservations, but he repeated that he could not accept the Convention. 
The essential element was lacking—the will to disarm. 

Mr. Hugh Gibson expressed disappointment with the Convention, which, 
he said, failed to contain any factor which would lead to real disarmament. 

Lord Cecil said that the Convention they had drafted could accomplish 
all that was practicable in the German and Seviet proposals. As regards 
what was eventually achieved on the basis of their work, the last word was 
with the peoples of the world, to whom the Commission had given, in the 
Draft Convention, a great opportunity. The world could be disarmed if the 
people wished it. 

December 1\th.—The Committee of Budgetary Experts met to study 
methods of limiting expenditure on armaments. 
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Palestine. 
December 3rd.—T he Pro-Palestine Labour Convention opened in Jerusalem, 
and was attended by 800 delegates from the U.S.A. and Canada. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

December 6th.—The Court made an order in the case of the Free Zones of 
Upper Savoy and the District of Gex, submitted to it under the Franco-Swiss 
Agreement of October 30th, 1924. After deciding certain points of law, the 
Order granted to the parties a further period, till July 31st, 1931, to settle 
between themselves the matter of importations free of duty or at reduced 
rates across the Swiss Federal Customs line, and also any other points con- 
cerning the régime of the Free Zones. The Order upheld the Swiss claim to 
the maintenance of the Zones established by the Court’s own Order of 
August 19th, 1929. (The Swiss case was that France had no right to establish 
Custom Houses on the political frontier, and the question at issue concerned 
the interpretation of Article 435 of the Treaty of Versailles.) 


Persia. 
December 12th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Teheran of the Treaty 
of Friendship with Germany. 


Poland. 

December 4th.—The President approved the constitution of the new 
Cabinet, with Colonel Slawek as Prime Minister, M. Zaleski as Foreign 
Minister, and Marshal Pilsudski, Minister of War. 

December 9th.—The Senate and Seym were opened, when the President’s 
Message was read ; this referred to the reform of the Constitution as being 
the first duty Parliament would be asked to perform. 

December 12th.—_Further Note to the League from the German Government 
(See Germany.) 


Rumania. 

December 10th.—The murder of a police officer at Galatz the previous day 
led to the discovery of a widespread plot to commit outrages on the part of 
a number of Russians alleged to be operating from Kiev, from where they 
received financial and other support. Fifty arrests were made. 


Saar Basin Territory. 

December 12th.—The French and Belgian troops which formed the Railway 
Guard were withdrawn, in accordance with the decision of the League Council 
of September 12th, 1930. 


Spain. 

December 9th.—A general strike was declared at Valencia, ostensibly in 
support of the wood workers, and the dismissal of the Civil Governor was 
demanded. 

December 10th.—The Valencia strike ended, but the strike of the wood 
workers, which started six weeks earlier, still continued. 

December 11th.—A general strike was declared at Cadiz. A republican 
revolt broke out at Jaca in Huesca (a north-eastern province bordering on 
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France), led by soldiery, who seized the local authorities and occupied the 
town. The leader of the movement was stated to be Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mangada. 

December 13th.—The rebellion was understood to have been effectually 
suppressed, and two of the leaders court-martialled and shot. The Govern- 
ment forces were stated to have taken 1,000 prisoners and captured much 
material. 

December 15th.—A revolt broke out at the aerodrome at Cuatro Vientos, 
near Madrid, led by Major Franco, and revolutionary proclamations were 
dropped over the city. Martial Law was declared throughout the country 
and a strict censorship imposed. It was officially announced, however, that 
disturbances had taken place at San Sebastian, Santander and Seville. In 
Madrid itself conditions remained normal, and the aerodrome was taken 
possession of by Government troops. Strong detachments of the Foreign 
Legion arrived in southern ports from Morocco. 

December 16th.—Conditions were stated to be quiet in most parts of the 
country, but a general strike was declared at Barcelona and at Bilbao. The 
movement of revolt was not believed to have the support of the workers, and 
the labour unrest was stated by the Government to be almost entirely 
Communist in origin. 

A large number of leading republicans were reported to be under arrest, 
including Signor Zamora, a former Minister. 


Switzerland. 
December 6th.—Order of the Hague Court re Free Zones and District of 
Gex. (See Permanent Court of International Justice.) 


December 11th.—Councillor Heinrich Haeberlin was elected President of 
the Swiss Confederation for 1931. 


U.S.S.R. 

December 5th.— Rumours were current that the Government had discovered 
a “ wreckers’ plot” to ruin the newly constructed “ Turk-Sib ” railway line, 
which was stated to be in a state of disorganisation, though officially opened 
to traffic in May, 1930. 

December 7th.—The trial of eight professors and engineers concluded with 
their conviction on charges of attempting to wreck the Five Years’ Plan, and 
five were sentenced to death. The other three received sentences of 10 years’ 
imprisonment with loss of all civil rights. During the trial many references 
were made to the alleged implication of the French and British Governments 
in plans for attacks on the Soviet Union. 

December 8th.—The five professors were reprieved and sentences of 10 
years’ imprisonment substituted for the death sentences. The sentences on 
the others were reduced to eight years. 

Soviet Government’s reply to British Government’s protests. (See (rreat 
Britain.) 

It was announced that Unschlicht had been relieved of his position as 
Vice-Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council, and appointed Vice- 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R. 

December 9th.—The Council of People’s Commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. 
set up a new central Food Council, to organise a system of local councils in 
the chief urban and rural centres to reorganise the system of collection and 


transport of foodstuffs, etc. 
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The rouble was quoted in the open market in Berlin at 25 pfennigs, or less 
than 12 per cent. of its nominal value. 

December 10th.-The Government was reported to have ordered a “‘ great 
labour purge ”’ of all important factories and the dispatch of “ alien elements ” 
to serve in the compulsory labour gangs employed in the lumber and peat 
hog industries and other State enterprises. Special “ committees of five ” 
were appointed to begin by weeding out 100 of the largest factories. 

Arrest of Communist plotters at Galatz. (See Rumania.) 

December 15th.—It was officially announced that the Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars had decided to liquidate 
the Commissariats of Home Affairs of the Union and of the Autonomous 
Republics. 

Andreeff was elected President of the Central Control Commission of the 
Communist Party, in place of Ordjonikidze. 

Statement to Parliament by British Foreign Secretary re representations 
to Soviet Government. (See Great Britain.) 

Arrest of Soviet agents in Finland. (See Finland.) 

Publication of letter from Sir Hilton Young quoting statements by 
Russian timber workers who had escaped from ‘Archangel. (See (reat 
Britain.) 


U.S.A. 

December 3rd.—The Budget for the financial year ending June 30th, 1932, 
was presented to Congress and showed estimated expenditure of $4,014,941,900 
and receipts of $3,834,865,243, leaving a deficit of $180,076,657 (£36,015,331). 
This compared with an estimated surplus of $122,788,966 in the 1931 Budget. 

The amount spent on national defence during the next fiscal year 
(1931-32) would be $690 millions, or nearly $34 millions less than in the 
current year. The President asked for $28 millions odd for the construction 
of naval vessels, which would bring the 1931-32 construction total to $51 
millions odd. Seven of the 8-inch gun cruisers and the aircraft carrier 
authorised by the Act approved on February 13th, 1929, would be under 
construction by the close of the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Johnson, Chairman of the House of Representatives’ Immigration 
Commission, introduced a Bill to suspend all immigration for five years. 

In a speech in New York at the Lotos Club Mr. Owen Young appealed to 
the United States not to be hard-hearted in the matter of readjustment of 
international debt obligations. After the struggle of the past five years 
much had been accomplished regarding reparations, certainty had been 
substituted for uncertainty, and, what was of the very greatest importance, 
the problem had been taken out of political control and its purely economic 
character recognised. The International Bank had supplied a non-political 
agency for the administration of reparations, and the speaker expressed the 
hope that “ never again will we throw these questions back into the field of 
political controls and reintroduce the chaos of the last 10 years, which existed 
not only in the domestic economies of many European nations, but overhung 
our international exchanges as well.” Politics and economics were in conflict 
everywhere in the world to-day. 

December 8th.—The Secretary of the Navy asked the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to sanction a programme including 
one 10,000 ton cruiser with a deck to carry from 25 to 40 aeroplanes, one 
7,500 ton cruiser, 1] destroyers, four submarines, and one aeroplane carrier 


of 13,800 tons. 
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The Senate passed a Bill authorising expenditure of $30 millions to 
modernise the battleships New Mexico, Mississippi and Idaho. Including 
this item the total expenditure for 1930-31 was about $160 millions. 

December 10th._The President submitted to the Senate the Protocol for 
adherence to the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
accompanied by a message emphasising that the form in which the adherence 
would take in accordance with the Protocol freed America from any 
entanglement in diplomacy with other nations. 

December 13th..-Announcement re outstanding balance and payments 
against American War Debt by British Government. (See Great Britain.) 


Yugoslavia. 

December 12th.—It was understood that arrangements had been completed 
for the establishment in Paris of an international consortium to stabilise the 
currency at the rate of 275 dinars to the £. A loan of approximately £10 
millions was also being arranged. 





IlI.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


1. Europdische Gespriche, dated November, 1930. 
Exchange of Notes between the U.S.S.R. and Finland regarding the 
expulsion of Finnish Communists over the Soviet border. 
Texts of (A) Note from Soviet Minister in Helsingfors to Finnish Foreign 
Minister. July 16th, 1930. 
(B) Reply of Finnish Foreign Minister. September 16th, 1930. 
(c) Note from the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs to the 
Finnish Minister in Moscow. September 28th, 1930. 


2. L’Hurope Nouvelle, dated December 6th, 1930. 
Extracts from the speech delivered by M. Pasquier on October 28th, 1930, 
before the Government Council of Indo-China. 
L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated December 13th, 1930. 
_ Text of Convention between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria for the liquidation 
of double properties. February 4th, 1930. 
3. Chinese Social and Political Science Review. Vol. XIV. No.3. July 1930. 
Texts of (A) Convention and Agreement (with Annexes) for the Rendition 
of Wei-hai-wei. April 18th, 1930. 
(B) Tariff Agreement (with Annexes) concluded between China 
and Japan. May 6th, 1930. 
(c) Convention (with Annexes) regulating relations between 
China and France concerning French Indo-China and the 


adjoining Chinese Provinces. May 16th, 1930. 


4. Oriente Moderno, November, 1930. 

Text of Royal Rescript approving the new Egyptian Constitution, 
October 22nd, 1930 (with Note on principal modifications to the Constitution 
of April 19th, 1923). 


IV.—NOTICES. 


The Conference for the unification of river law met at Geneva on 
December 6th, and adopted the text of a Convention on the unification of 
certain regulations as to collisions in inland navigation. 

An International Congress for aerial security opened in laris on 
December 10th, and was attended by delegates from 42 countries. 

The first Preparatory Wheat Conference opened in Rome on December 16th. 
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V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


British Universities International Congress 
*Central Opium Board 
*Meeting of Agricultural Experts 
*Financial Committee : 
*62nd Session of the Council. 
*Meeting of Commission of "Enquiry into 
Plan for European Federation 
Mixed Committee of the Socialist Inter- 
national and the International Federation 
of Trade Unions .. 
*51st Session of Governing "Body “of the 
International Labour Office 
*Special Committee on private manufacture 
of Arms .. .. i. 
*Supervisory Commission it 
Biennial Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce .. 
*Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture .. is ‘“* ; 


2nd International itiaiais of History of 
Science and Technology .. “e ce 

International Radiological Congress 

Congress of Universities of the Empire 

Meeting of International Aeronautical 
Federation 

Sixth Biennial International Conference of 
Leaders of Boy Scout Movement 

Congress of the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national .. 


World Rover Scout Moot 


International Geographical Congress 


World’s Grain Conference .. as ae 


Universal Congress of apnea Forces 


for Peace 


Glasgow. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Zurich. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Washington. 
Geneva. 
London. 
Paris. 
London and 
{<dinburgh. 
Bucharest. 
Vienna. 
Vienna. 
Kandersteg. 
Paris. 
Regina, 
Canada. 


Washington. 


* League of Nations and I vieneatinnst pn Office. 
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